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ary and necessary wants. Now, our demand for
meat is obviously strictly limited. As soon as we
have eaten, say, a pound of beefsteak, we do not want
more; by the time we have eaten, say, three
pounds we do not only not want more, we loathe
the very thought of eating. So, when we are
clothed sufficiently for comfort and decency, more
clothing is simply a burden; and we wish only
for so much fire as will keep our thermometer
within certain limits; a heat above or below
would mean death either by burning or by freezing.
Our ultimate aim, therefore, in regard to desires of
this class, is not to increase the stimulus indefinitely,
but to preserve a certain balance or equilibrium. If
we want more food after our appetites are satisfied, it
must either be with a view to our future consumption,
which is still strictly finite, or else with a view to ex-
changing the food for something else, in which case
it is desired, not as food, but as the means of
satisfying some other desire. If, then, Pope's
doctrine were really sound, which actually amounts
to saying, if our desires were really limited to the
physical conditions necessary to life, we should very
soon reach the state in which they would be com-
pletely glutted or saturated. It may be worth while
to note the circumstance which rather obscures our
recognition of this fact. We may distinguish be-